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© VISITING EVERY FLOWER WITH LABOUR MEET, 
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THE BARON'S WEDDING, » 
_ A ROMANCE, 
oe r¢ 
(Continued.) 
—_o . Lt 
EDITHA was conducted to the state-cham- 
ber by her faithful and attached Maud, who 
again renewed her congratulations, and respect- 
fully, though affectionately, embraced her ; and 
hen feeling disinclined to visit her own large 
and dreary apartment so very early, repaired 
o the hall, in which the vassals were assembled, 
making merry with the good cheer which the 
baron had. ordered for them with unsparing 
fiberality. ‘They had hot long ‘enjoyed ‘them- 
selves, before a loud alarm was given by’the 
aron, who, on repairing to his chamber, had 
found it deserted ; part of the dress of the bar- 
oness lay scattered about the room, her missal 
was open on the the table of the oratory, and 
ber watch was suspended at the head of ‘the 
bed. The baron almost frantic with rage-and 
error, ordered every apartment to be care~ 
ully searched. ‘His orders were obeyed. Old 
Ursula, the prattling’ housekeeper,’ fell into 
alarming fits, and all the domestics secmed 
struck with ‘dismay and horror; the weeping 
Maud, clasping her hands together, protested 
hat the ‘wicked Englishman must have been 
oncerned in some stratagem to carry the bar- 
pness away ; and the baron, eagerly catching 
at the’ suggestion, instantly resolved on pursu- 
ng him, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour. 
It is Now necessary to account for the sudden 
lisappearance of Editha. She had no sooner 
lismissed ber attendants, than she retired to 
he oratory, where, sinking on her knees, she 
implored the protection of heaven, to guide her 
youthful steps through the paths of virtue, and 
© strengthen those principles ‘of ‘rectitude 
vhich had been already implanted in her breast, 
y the maternal instructions of the good Maud. 
Vhile she was thus piously employed, a creak- 
ng holse, at no great distance, startled her; 
ind fearing it might be the baron, she hastily 
ose from her suppliant posture. Finding her- 
elf mistaken in her conjecture, she again had 
€course to her missal, and was attentively read- 
ng the evening seryice, when her eye glanced 
pb a remote object, which seemed slowly 
oving towards her; appalled, and: terror- 
struck, the book dropped from her trembling 
and, as a female figure, clad in flowing white 
garments, approached, and awfully pressing her 
nger on her lips, seemed to enjoin silence. 
Ihe faint cry which escaped Editha could not 
heard at any great distance, and insensibility 
mmediately succeedetl. How long she re- 
ained in that situation, Editha knew not; but 
bn recovering, and gazing widely around ber, 
he found, to her inexpressible relief, that the 
Pparition had vanished ; yet a new astonish- 
ent awaited her, for instead of the magnifi- 
ent chamber which she had occupied, she bé- 
eld the rugged walls of a subterraneous re- 


Beess, and found herscif reclining on the bosom 


of her friend, the hermit. 
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“ Compose yourself, Editha,’’ said he, in 
gentle accents; * you have nothing to fear. 
When you have . perfectly recovered from 
your recent fright, I will explain those circum- 
stances, which you must naturally be anxious 
to learn.”’ 

“ Have you seen nothing 2?” inquired Editha, 
looking, timidly around. “ Nothing to, occa- 
sion any alarmy”»retumed the hermit; “ Per- 
haps it was an illusion cf the senses > but I 
thought I sawrthe apparition of the Baron’s 
first wife.”—“"' Afi” exclaimed the bermit, 
eagerly graspinger hand ; “ have you heard 
the tale ? If so, all must be revealed.” Edithe 
fixed her cyes-earnestly on the hermit ashe 
spoke : his features were convulsed with agi- 
tation ; and Editha, dreading some dreadful act, 
trembled from head to foot. “ Editha,” cried 
thethermit, again taking her trembling hand, 
“ you must never’ more. return to the castle. 
This moment we. must fly together toa distant 
country for here we are no longer safe.” 

“ I do not: undefstand you,” replied the as- 
tonished girl: fly from the baron, from Maud 
—and with you ??’——« Tell mey’ asked the her- 
mit, softening his voice ; “ do you love the ba- 
ron beyond allmen? Answerme, girl, and tru- 
ly, as heaven shall be your judge.” Editha trem- 
bled at the solemnity with which this question 
was put by her stern intcrrogator, then falter- 
ingly replied; I love him as a father, respect 
him as a benefactor.;, but—”—<« But what ?’’ 
rejoined the hermit eagerly. I have seen one 
whom I could -have.better lov’d as a husband. 
Dear ingenious girl, cricd the hermit, clasping 
her tenderly in his arms, “ then all is well — 
Shrink not from my embrace ; this beating heart 
has long throbbed to acknowledge its inmost 
sensations ; yet a dreadful secret enjoined are- 
serve till this blest' moment. 

Editha, behold in me your mother!” As 
the hermit spoke, the dress which had so suc- 
cessfully disguised her'sex, was thrown aside, 
and Editha beheld a female of majestic figure 
and expressive features, who claimed her as 
her child. Edithasunk at her feet. Her moth- 
er tenderly raised her, and resumed :—* This 
garb must still conceal me from observation ; 
but while time serves, I ‘will relate to you my 
sorrowful history, and we will then arrange 
plans for our future proceedings.” 

I was born in Italy ; the darling child of my 
aged father, and by him indulged in every 
luxury which our rank and wealth could en- 
title us to enjoy. Among the many lovers 
who sought the advantage of alliance, was one 
who made a deep impression on my youthful 
heart. St. Severalle had every manly charm 
and persuasive art to recommend him: but I 
heard that his character was dissolute, and I 
dreaded the idea of an inion with such a liber- 
tine ; my father too was at enmity with his fa- 
mily ; and rather than give a moment's pain to 
his aged bosom, I buried my unhappy attach- 
ment in my own afflicted heart. The baron 
Valdemona being on his travels, passed through 
our province, With a splendid retinue, and was 
hospitably entertained by my father. The ele- 
gance of his manners, the condescending grace 








with which he sought to ingratiate himself in 
our favour, and the dignity of his mein, soon 
taught me to mingle respect with admiration 
in my sentiments towards him ; and my vanity 
was nota little gratified at learning& that he 
had, on the third day of our acquaintance, mate 
proposals to my father. How can I account 
for the fatal infatuation that possessed me! 
my love for St. Severalle vanished like a dream. 
‘The baron again engrossed my thoughts; and 
I added joy to the fond exultation of my father, 
when I promised to wed Valdemona. Vain 
were the ivtreaties of St. Severalle ; I turned 
from him with mortifying coldness, and assured 
him that any attempt to change my sentiments 
in favour of the baron would be unavailing to 
himself, and troublesometo me. St. Severalle 
retired muttering vengeance against the per- 
fidious woman who had forsaken him; and I 
readily prepared for my marriage with Vaide- 
mona, Which was solemnized with the utmost 
splendour. For some months we enjoyed the 
most perfect happiness: I was the idol of the 
baron, and he looked forward to the blissful 
event of becoming a father with rapture indis- 
cribable. The period at length approached, 
and on a sudden I perceived a gloomy serious- 
ness hang on the brow of my husband; he no 
longer walked with me as usual; and I feared 
that it was his extreme anxiety on my account 
which made him avoid my company, that he 
might not add to the a on my spirits. 
To affect health and gaiety, which in reality I 
did not feel, I frequently strolled alone, through 
the grounds which surrounded the castle ; and 
one evening wandered into a small wood, which 
bounded my limits. I had not been there many 
minutes, when a rustling among the leaves 
caused me some alarm, which was dreadfully 
increased, when, in another moment, I found 
myself clasped in the arms of St. Severalle. 
His features were flushed, and his manner in- 
conceivably wild; Victoria,” said he, you 
have scorned me, and the hour of revenge is 
nigh. Your life is not safe unless you-consent 
to fly with me ; to reward my ardent love with 
kindness ; to repay the tedious months of sor- 
row which you St. Scveralle has endured, with 
one short hour of happiness.” Exerting all my 
resolution and strength, I indignantly spurned 
him from me :—“ Wretch,” I cried, “ what is 
it you mean? Leave me this moment.’— 
«“ Away with these scruples,” cried he eagerly ; 
“ I know all the secret movements of your 
heart. St. Severalle is still dear to Victoria.” 
Again he clasped me in his arms with such 
violence, that all attempts to release myselt 
were vain; and when he relinquished bis hold, 
I turned but to meet the uplifted poignard of 
my husband, who stood before me with a coun- 
tenance expressive of mi rage and hor- 
ror. I sunk beneath the wound his desperate 


‘hand inflicted; and the villain, exulting in the 


success of his base scheme, ignominiously fied. 
The baron, shrinking with horror, returned to 
the castle, leaving me, as he thought, dead; 


St: Severalle, however, judged otherwise, and, 


hastily returning, bore me in his arms:till be 
reached this hermitage which was then occupi- 
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ed by a venerable old man: by his assistance 
my wound was dressed, and I was restored to 
a.miscrable existence. Dreading the furious 
passion of the baron, who I was certain believed 
me guilty, I solemnly vowed to bury myself in 
solitude for ever. 1 despised St. Severalle; but 
I was in his power, and all my resolutions were 
counteracted by him. 
(To be continued.) 
LLL TN LT LT, ES 
CONSTANCE 
OR 
THE PENITENT MOTHER. 
Translated from the French of M. Imbert. 


“For when a woman’s reputation’s gone, 
All that repenting virtue can inspire 
Can never placc it in its state again.” 





CONSTANCE was born in Paris of indigent 
parents ; but nature seemed to have amply 
compensated for the neglect of fortune, as her 
beauty was extreme, and her mental advantages 
far above her situation ; her temper was ardent, 
lively, and generous, her spirit proud, her 
heart noble, and her soul susceptible of the 
tenderest feelings. With such endowments 
it is not surprising that Constance became the 
victim of her own feelings, and sacrificed her 
innocence at the shrine of ambition and love ; 
her first indiscretion was succeeded by others, 
and Constance forfeited the respect of the 
world and her own peace of mind at the same 
time. ‘hus was this unhappy, yet beautiful 
creature situated when she brought into the 
world a female infant, an innocent creature, re- 
jected by the law, abandoned by its parent, and 
too frequently despised by an illiberal, misjudg- 
ing world. Incapable of deserting her child, 
notwithstanding the unpleasant circumstances 
under which it was born, she made choice of a 
nurse, and confided the little cherub to her 
care. She was desirous of sending her into 
the country, not that she might be further re- 
moved from her, but that she might breathe 
a purerair. Every week.she required to hear 
of her health and welfare, and, if no intelligence 
arrived she would go to see her. Nothing 
was neglected by the anxious mether that could 
contribute to the comfort and pleasure of the 
little Lucette, or promote the advancement of 
her education. Constance felt a degree of 
anxiety for her child which overpowered every 
other concern, for,from the moment she became 
«a mother, every sentiment or wish of her soul 
underwent a revolution. This tenderness for 
her daughter inspired her with many serious 
reflections concerning her future destiny ; she 
reflected with abhorrence how inimical to the 
welfare of her child her own past misconduct 
must eycntually prove. The thought was 
madness ! to bring her daughter up a witness 
to the irregularity,of her own life was a plan 
which her soul recoiled at, yet to deprive her- 
self of the caresses of her sweet girl was im- 
possible and though incapable of a sacrifice 
which involved her maternal feelings, Con- 
stance possessed sufficient heroism to put in 
execution a plan of the most extraordinary na- 
ture thatis possible to conceive. “ It shall be 
done,” she exclaimed, when the project first 
struck her mind, “ my Lucette shall. not be 


_ brought up in habits of vice ; the child of shame 


she is, but never sball she be deemed the child 


; 


of infamy ; ner can a mother’s feelings endure , 


to bs pointed at with the finger of scorn, and | 
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and disgust to a proudly virtuous daughter.” 
In consequence of this determination Constance 
collected together all her most valuable trink- 
ets and effects, which she disposed of to the 
best advantage ; she then retired some miles 
from Paris, that she might no longer be an ob- 


ject of notice, and, fearful that the recollection © 


of her person might render her scheme abor- 
tive, she refrained from visiting Lucette for a 
whele twelvemonth, during which time she 
entered into an agreement with a person who 
had once been her schoolfellow for the main- 
tenance of Lucette, whom she represented as 
the child of a lady in’ whose service she had 
lately lived, and saved the money which ena- 
bled her then to pass the remainder of her days 
in comfort and independence. Under this pre- 
tence Constance reserved to:herself the privi- 
lege of attending her child qvithout being 
known to her, and she waited»with fond impa- 
tience the hour of her arriwal, which she had 
previously arranged with thenurse. No long- 
er the lovely, alluring Constance, who had 
used every fascinating art to charm the roving 
libertine, the penitent mother clothed herself 
in the most homely garb ; the heart which had 
once fluttered in the anticipation of a new and 
brilliant conquest, now throbbed with maternal 
anxiety, and,when the blooming, artless Lucette 
stepped from the vehicle which brought her 
to herunknown mother, a tear of mingled rap- 
ture and repentance trickled down the cheek 
of the self-reproaching Constance. ‘Thus con. 
cealed from the knowledge of her child, the 
guilty mother enjoyed all the happiness that it 
was likely for her to expect, undera state of 
self-denial so painful; she had the satisfaction 
to find her child amiable in disposition as en- 
gaging in manners, and, by her own experi- 
ence of the danger of levity, she was enabled 
to guard her child from a similar fate. 
To be continued 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 

THIS great man, from his infancy, showed 
a strong inclination for painting, and made so 
rapid a progress in it, that he Js said, at the age 
of fourteen, to have been able to correct the 
drawings of his master Dominico Gillandai. 
When he was an old man one of these draw- 
ings being shown to him, he modestly said, 
“In my youth I wasa better artist than Iamnow.” 

His quickness of eye was wonderful: he used 
tu say, that a sculptor should carry his com- 
pass in his cye; “ The hands, indeed,” said 
he, “ do the work, but the eye judges.” 

OF his power of. eye he was so certain, that 
having once ordered a block of marble to be 
brought to him, he, told the stone-cutter to cut 
away some particular parts of the marble, and 
to polish others, Very soon an exquisite figure 
starts out from the block. The stone-cutter 
looked amazed; My friend,” says Michael 
Angelo, “ what do you think of it now ?” «I 
hardly know what to think of it,” answered the 
astonished mechanic ; “ it is a very fine figure, 
to be sure. Ihave infinite obligations to you, 
sir, for thus making me discover.in myselfa 
talent which I never knew I possessed.” 

Angelo, full of the great and sublime ideas 
of his art, lived very much alone, and neyer 
suffered a day to pass without bandling his 
chissel or his pencil., When some person re- 
proached him with living so melancholy and 
solitary a life, he said, “ Art is a jealous thing; 


_. find herself considered an object of contempt |} it requires the whoJe and entire man.” 
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K hour or fetch it myself. 
{ 


/ sand things to do! 
day, she isemployed in an incessant round of ° 


The following Letter is addressed to a female 
friend, in the hope that some notable house- 
wife may be among the number who will take 

advantage of the hints contained in it. 


MADAM; 


As I have taken itin my head that you must 
be some-how related to my wife, I think: you 
the most proper person to be made the confi- 
dant of my domestic grievances. You must 
know, my good lady, that when I first mariied, 
I was at an age which entitled me to the appel- 
lation of an old bachelor ; and, being determin- 
ed to act with caution in a choice of so much 
importance, I passed over the allurements of 
beauty and the temptations of fortune, in the 
hope of securing to myselfa faithful and agree- 
able helpmate, who would condescend to be- 
come at once my bosom friend, adviser, and 
nurse, if requisite. I therefore selected 
Bridget Homely, having heard herhighly ex 
tolled for industry, good temper, and economy ; 
but, lord, lord ! I soon found those very good 
qualities were likely to become my greatest 
torments; for no sooner did Bridget become 
Mrs. Bustle than she took upon herself the 
airs of a matron, and, to support the character 
of a notable housewife, has been an incessant 
plague to meever since. The washing-tub is 
never at rest ; and, no sooner dol lay downa 
cravat or drop a pocket-handkerchief, than in it 
is popped, and when I want it forsooth it is wet 
and I may gowithout. My servant, as well as 
her mistress, has always so much to do, that 
if I want a trifling errand, I may either wait an 
And if I lay a book, a 
pen, or paper out of my hand. itis hid away in 
some secret may not make a litter, 
and it is ten to-one.that it cannot be found for 
halfan hour. Then my wife must be always 
rummaging, and every thing in the house has 
a new place about twice a week. Some- 
times I very calmly say, “ Bridget, my dear, 

wish you would put some new wristbands to 
the shirt I wore yesterday ;” and immediately 
I get this reply—“ Bless me, Mr. Bustle, you 
really have no consideration; you know I am 
never idle. I will do it as soonasI havetime; 
but, upon my word, I am so busy to-day—” 
“ Well then, to-morrow, my love!” “To- 
morrow! there now, you know [ have a thou- 
‘” And thus it is, day after 


$ . . ° 
/useless occupations, while the more important 


/ concerns are neglected, for want of time. If 


an acquaintance calls Iam ashamed for them 
to see her; for she has really been so busy 
that she has not had time to clean herself, 
while in fact, her whole business is putting 
the house in confusion one day to set it right 
the next. She is continually pulling her own 
and my clothes <o pieces, yet never can find 
time to put them together again; so that in 
truth, her delight seems to be more in undo- 
ing than doing. At table there is sure to be 
something wrong or neglected, and then it 
is—“ Dear me, how provoking! indeed, my 


| 
Beas you must excuse it, for I have been so 
. busy that it quite escaped my memory.” Or, 


“Good gracious! I declare one had need to 
have a hundred eyes, and a hundred hands, 
to look after and do every thing.” Then again, 
the very thing I wish to have for my dinner is 
too dear, or only to be had at a certain place, 
which is so far off that she positively cannot 
spare the servant to go after it ; and my tea is 
generally cold before she has time to come to 
it, while J am so complaisantly old fashioned 
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as to wait for her till my patience is exhausted. e 
If we are going out, she has always so much 
to do that she can never be ready in time; 
and, if we have company, she is in sucha 
ct of preparations all the morning, that when 
her guests arrive she is as slaternly and flus- 
tered as a cook-maid. In short, madam I 
have no companion; and the :principle object 
for which I become a husband is defeated. 
Being thus made uncomfortable by one busy 
body, I apply to another for solace, as they say 
bane and antidote are frequently found in the 
same object. If, therefore, you can oblige me 
with a few observations on the use and abuse 
of time, it may be of service to my wife, and 
confer a lasting obligation on 


Your most obedient servant, 
BENJAMIN BUSTLE. 
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JOAN OF BURGUNDY, SURNAMED LA FOLLE. 


IT is impossible to contemplate the affection 
which this princess bore to her husband, Philip 
Duke of Burgundy, without feeling emotions 
of the strongest sympathy. Upon the death 
of that prince, (the eldest son of Maximilian, 
emperor of Germany) the Quecn, whose brain 
was somewhat disturbed before, fell into so 
deep a melancholy that it was with difficulty 
her attendants couid keep her from famishing 
herself. During the whole time of her hus- 
band’s sickness, she had never, though ina 
state of pregnancy, stirred from his bedside, 
either by day or night: and after he was buried, 
being told by a monk, that he had read in some 
legend, of a king who came to life again after 
he had been dead fourteen years, she im- 
mediately commanded her husband's body to 
be brought into her bed-chamber, where, hav- 
ing taken it out of thecoffin and laid it in a 
bed of state, with its face uncovered, she 
kept it there as long as she lived. And when 
she was a’ ake, was continually looking upon 
it, and watching when it would rise. So much 
was her jealousy of him encreased by his death, 
that she would never suffer any woman but her- 
selfto go near his corpse ; nor any of her sex, 
besides her old servants and tonfidants, to 
come within the doors of the room where it 
Jay’ And when spoken to on affairs of _govern- 
ment, she would say, “that it was scandalous 
for the widow of a good husband to let any 
thing trouble her thoughts, but the memory 
of her great loss.” : 


—— 


LIFE LIKE A STAGE-COACH. 


Life may be likened to a stage-coach—and 
rugged are the roads it has to pass :—some in- 
deed roll along in one summer sunshine of 
gaicty and pleasure ; but alas! with the great 
majority of mankind it is at best an uphill jour- 
ney, full of joltings, toil, and disappointment. 
The peer, the placemsn, the pensioner, the 
judge, the general, and the round-bellied alder- 
man are snug inside fiassengers, while the 
humble artisan, and the poor peasant, pelted 
by the pitiless storms of adversity, are glad to 
Ret an occasional /ift on the doz, or even in 
the brain-jolting daskct. Happy, says the wise 
man, is he whose journcy is the shortest. But 
whether long or short, if we have the protect- 
ing hand of Him who holds the reins, our last 


Stage will, we need not fear, end in a safe eet- 


down, 


——— 
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AP HORISM., 
SHAME. 


VICE endeavours, in vain, to conceal itself; 
its image 1s stamped on the countenance of the 
guilty. The impudence of a woman isa sure 
mark of her infamy ; it is because she has too 
much reason to blush that she ceases to blush 
any longer ; and though shame may sometimes 
survive chastity, where must we look for chas- 
tity when shame itself is gone ? . 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


coemeteae 

SINCE our last the cariei ship Lark, capt. Hutchin- 
son, has arrived at this port in 37 days from England, 
from whence she suiled the 30th Sept. 

In the Lark came passengers Jonathan Russel, Esq. 
late Charge de Affaires at the Conrt of London, and 
several other American gentlemen. 

This arrival furnishes us with news from Europe 25 
days later than we had received—the chief“of which 
follow : 

From the North of Europe, by the 15th French Bul- 
letin, it is stated, “ At the battle of Smolensko and 
Valontina, the enemy [the Russians] lost 20 generals 
killed, wounded or taken. The number of other offi- 
cers and men, killed wounded and taken on these oc- 
casions, amount to from 25 to 30,000 men.” 

Other accounts say the Russians were victorious, the 
French having lost 12,000. 

The 16th French bulletin of the French army is da- 
ted August 31,at Viasma. It states that the people of 
the country are retiring to Moscow ; that there had al- 
ready crouded into that city a million and a half of 
souls; and that Gen Kutusow, who had been appoint- 
ed commander in chief of the Russian armies, took the 
command on the 28th. ‘The 17th bulletin is dated at 
Glijat, Sept. 3, is filled with important military ope- 
rations. It states that the Russians were employed in 
forming an entrenched camp in front of Mojaisk, and 
has established lines before Moscow. 

The passengers in the Lark say, that Letters had 
been received at Paris from the French grand army, 
announcing, that on the 7th Sept. a general and severe 
action had been fought at Mojaisk, within 60 or 80 
miles of Moscow; that Bonaparte commanded thie 
French army in person; that the contest lasted from 
7 in the morning to 7 in the evening ; and that the Rus- 
sians were at length routed, and the French left in the 
possession of the field. 

‘The official account of the taking of Seville in Spain 
by the combiaed forces under lord Wellington, by 
storm, has been published in London. ‘This place was 
defended by eight battalions of French infantry, and 
two regiments of cavalry, who are all made prisoners. 

Late accounts from Spain state, that large reinforce- 
ments of French troops under Massena had arrived in 
that country from France. And on the other side we 
notice that the Portuguese peasantry had turned out 
with renewed alacrity in defence of their country, and 
that the British continue to send reinforcements into. 
Spain. How much more blood is to flow in this ill- 
fated country God only knows : 

The war at home, since our last, afford nothing 
very interesting ; but from the preparations said to be 
going on at Niagara and Plattsburgh, somcthing se- 
rious is expected shortly to take place. 

From Burlington, (Vermont) we hear that Rufus 
Hatch, deputy quarter master general, has received 
orders from Morgan Lewis (Q. M. Gen.) to open the 
h into the province of Lower Can- 
ad. The bakers at Plattsburgh and the above town are 
ordered to make an additional supply of bread. 

Several valuable. prizes have arrived since our lIzst 
in different ports of the United States; and we have 
accounts of several of our ships in the Baltic sea having 
been captured by the enemy. 

It is reported the british Packet Swallow, of 18 guns, 
bound from Jamaica to Falmouth; with the. mails and 
sp cie, has arrived at Baltimore a prize t0 commodore 
Rodgers. ‘The specie, amounting to 200,000 dollars 
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was put on board the President at the time of the 
capture. 

Letters from London mention, that the British go- 
vernment have stopt granting licenses for the impor- 
tation of grain &c. into Spain and Portugal. 

The Phiiadelphia Gazette observes, that Mr. Red- 
hetier, of that city, the ingenious and persevering dis- 
covercr of Perpetual Motion, announces tothe citizens 
of Philadelphia his intention of exhibiting and illus- 
trating this emportant principle. The Gazette continues, 
for ourselves we will merely observe, that incompetent 
ag we feel ourselves to decide on its merits, we have 
viewed this wonderful work with emotions ot pleasure 
and astonishment. 
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CHARITY SERMON. 


On Sunday afternoon the 15th inst. at half past two 
o’clock, « Sermon will be preached at the Methodist 
Church in Second-Street, and a collection made for 
the support of the Free-School, after which, an appro- 
priate Hymn will be sung bv the Scholars. 

In this school 100 poor Childrenare taught Read ng, 
Writing and Arithmetic, vre instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian Religion and morality, and are 
cloathed as far as the funds will sdnitt. The expences 
are supported principally by these annual contribu- 
tions to which the liberal are invited. 
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TILL Hymen brought his love delighted hour, 
‘There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bow’r, 

In vain the viewless seraph ling’ring there, 

At starry midnight charm’d the silent air : 

—-The world was sad !—-the garden was a wild, 

And Man, the hermit, sigh’d——"till woman smil’d, 








MARRIED, 


By the rev. Dr. How, Mr. H. Reinagle, to Miss Su- 
san Holland, both of this city. 

By the rev. Dr. William Phoebus, James James, to 
Miss Abigail Stuart. 

By the rev. J. Burk, Mr. P. L) Jurquand, from Lon- 
don, to Miss Jane M’Cleary, of Salem. 

At Newtown, (L.1L) by the rev. Mr. Boardman, 
Mr. Elisha Blossom, jun. to Miss Maria A. Anderson, 
both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr Brady, capt. Thomas Ansdale, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Mary Burrell. 

At Bridgehampton, (L. IL.) by the rev. Doct, Wool- 
worth, Mr. reg | Osborn, of Easthampton, to Miss 
Susan Topping, daughter of capt. Stephen S. Topping. 
of the former place. 


Obituary. 


W HY all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame? 
Earth’s highest station ends in “ Here he lies” 

And “ Dust to Dust” concludes the noblest song. 


DIED, 

On Tuesday evening, Miss Polly Nexsen, eldest 
daughter of William Nexsen. ? 

On Friday the 6th inst Miss Ann Augusta Bancker. 
in the 32d year of her age, daughtcr of Evert Banck- 
er, Esq. of this city 

At Haddonfied, (N. J.) Stephen Munson Day, a 
preacher of the Society of Friends. 

Garrit G. Lansing, Esq. of Hackinsack, aged 60years. 

On Siundsy last, after a short illness, Mrs. Mary 
Chavelle, aged 30 years, wife of Mr. George Chavelle. 

Mrs. Wallace, aged 52, wife of William Wallace 

At Southold (where he had gone for his health) on 
the 25th October, Mr. Erastus Glover, aged 26, late 
of New-York Endowed with an intelligent and culti- 


the prac- 
tice of every manly virtue, he seemed fitted for a high 
sphere of usefulness —He is gone—and the ties of love 
and friendship are rent asunder. 
CASUALTY—Tuesday morning, Mr. Thomas 
Norris, at No 115 Hancker-Street, aged 65 years, was 
found dead in his bed. It is supposed he died of an 
apoplectic fit. 
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Reports of Deaths, from the 31st, ult. to the 7th inst. 
being two we 
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ESeat of tHe Qi rises. 
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Hark ! how my ear has caught th’ entrancing strain, 
Which gently floats on evening’s tranquil gale ; 

No human sound disturbs calm silence’ reign, 
Genius of harmony ! with awe thy pow’r I hail. 


OPPOSES HOSS S OTH PE SHEE E ESOS ETOSEH SEH ESE SESS EEESEEESES 
FOR THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY MUSEUM. 
THE TEAR. 


ON beds of Snow the moon-heam slept 
And chilly was the midnight gloom, 

When by the damp grave Julia wept, 
Dear Maid, it was her Ferdinand’s tomb. 


A warm tear gush’d, the wintry air 
Congeal’d it as it flow’d away, 

All night it lay an ice-drop there 
At morn it glitter’d in the ray. 


An angel wandering from his sphere, 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 
To dew-eye’d Pity brought the tear 
And hung it on her diadem. 
PIZARRO. 


SONG. 
Tune.—* The rosy morn looks blithe and gay.” 


THE gloomy grove, the rocky dell, 
Shall testify my plaintive tale ; 

And when I tune the vocal shell, 
Respond to every passing gale. 


Why seek I thus the lonely hour, 
Frequent the ivv-mantled pile ¢ 

Say, O ye maids of magic pow’r, 
Why you withdraw your wonted smile ? 


Oft have you shed Arcaclia’s sweets, 
And sooth’d each mind-molesting care, 
But now that heart with sorrow beats, 
So wont your gladdi’ning gifts to share. 


Whither, Contentment, dost thy fly ; 
In vain I seek thy mossy cell ; 
Etherial fancy chase to try, 
Where thy delightful poesies dwell. 


"Twas beauty first, and merit next, 
In Mary’s matchless figure wove ; 
My easy heart with grief perplext, 
And bade me seek the gloomy grove. 
The gloomy grove and rocky dell, 
Shall testify my plaintive tale ; 
And wien I tune the vocal shell, 
Respond to every passing gale. 


There, Mary, blooming as the morn, 
To cull the fairest wreaths for thee ; 
I'll strip the Acacia and the thorn, 
If, Mary, thou wilt pity me. 


Consign’d, my charmer, to thy care, 
This nightingale Vl give to thee ; 

Of turtics, too, a milk-white pair, 
lf, Mary, thou wilt pity me. 


eR 
FOR TNE NEW-YORK WEIZKLY MUSEUM. 
AN ENI G MA. 


‘The place [admire whose people I lore, 
Begins with one-fourth of an innocent dove ; 
Two-fifths of a being celestial and pure, 
One-half of a pain, that is hard to endure. 

‘To these add a grain oft made into bread, 

And the place of my fancy, by all may be read. 


M.....3 W....t. 
A Solution is requested. 
—_— 
HOPEWELL’S VOYAGE. 


WHEN Hopewell thought fit from the world to retreats 
As full of Champaigne as an egg’s full of meat : 

He wak’d inthe boat, and to Charon he szid, 

He would be row’d back, for he was not yet «ead. 
“Trim the boat, antl sit quict,” stern Charon replicd : 
* You may have forgot, you wesdiunhk when you dicd. 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


The youth of France, her future strength, and the 
present hopes of their parents and relatives, are totn 
violently from their aged embraces, to beled far from 
their native home, with but a paternal benediction to 
lighten their indescribable load of suffering. The Aus- 
trian is one year arrayed in hostility to the. Frenchman, 
and the next, by state policy and intrigue, becomes his 
ally. The infidel Turk is assailed by tampering with 
his nature, and he sells his principles to the highest 
bidder. Even the forest is penctrated, and its savage 
possessor, more ferocious than the lruté who shares it 
m eommon with him, throws his ferocity and unrelent- 
ing fury into the: scale, and barters his trophies to 
Christians for gold. The kingdom of Britain alone, 
whose territory surpasses not in extent our native 
state, boasts of her thousand ships, whose only cbject 


. is to wage war upon mankind—her navy an imimense 
prison, where lie incarcerated for years seamen whose 


hard fate it-is to wear outa life of hardship upon the 
pittiless ocean, or yield it sooner or later in the dread- 
ful battle. And thus mankind go on continually butch- 
ering one another for a purpose unknown to themselves, 
and which only encreases their sufferings while they 
gain nothing, but become infinitely worse, their minds 
demoralised, their families in want ; widows left to be- 
moan the loss of a husband, and children of a father. 
Ask the zealous soldier,to whom blood is a profession, 
what object he proposes to obtain ; his answer will be 
“Glory”: and what is Glory? the Conscript who 
stands trembling by his side will answer the question : 
he will tell you, and in a language and manner too 
that Truth alone imprints upon the lips and visage of 
a virtuous mind, ‘1 am here separated from all that 
I hold most dear, far from my serene and tranquil 
fire side, to endure cold, fatigue and death, or 
impart it to others, in a cause I am ignorant of; in 
which I have no concern, and upon which whatever it 
may be, I can only contemplate with disgust. My 
country, or rather my rulers, tell me it is a just one ; 
but I never sustained an injury from the enemies they 
have created for me, and but for the badge they wear 
(as if we were pointed out to each other) should not 
know them. lam here to-day itis true, but what hu- 
man foresight can answer for to-morrow ? If I full my 
name is unknown, only used as a unit ina cold calcu- 
lation upon the result of a battle, and those who arc 
the cause of my fall can never dry the tears of my fa. 
mily or repair my loss. My heart from familiarity with 
scenes of death and wretchedness is becoming habitu- 
ated to inhumanity ; my conscience is becoming stceled 
to remorse ; and I have before me but the prospect of 
a tedious life of suffering, or a speedy and cruel disso- 
lution.” 

Will any one doubt of the truth ofsuch a reply. Yet 
the wretch who can calmly view the ruin he has creat- 
ed, and retire to his nightly couch in search of repose, 
if repose he can find, will receive the adulations of a 
world as vile as himself. To him every thing but the 
attainment of victory, power, and dominion, are alike 
indifferent. They are his god, for them his hours pass 
in inquictude and anxicty; his bosom continually os- 
cillating between hope and despair; and a tranquil 
moment of ease and refiectionis such an utter stranger 
or approaches with such atremulous aspect, that he 
forgets himself, or avoids it as he would a pestilence. 
Who can contemplate, without groans of anguish, the 
rising generation of a quarter portion of the globe go- 
ing forth to battle, with a strong probability of an eter- 
nal exile! Who carmot but wonder at a human being 
in whose breast ear was implanted for his preserva- 
tion, voluntarily presenting his front to the deadly 
weapon, and courting death in all his terrors ; placing 
at stake that life with which Heaven had entrusted him, 
and in the most trying and awful moments, defying as 
it were omnipotence itself. 


« Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of Shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, . 
OF unsuccesful or succesful war 
Might never reach me more.....My car is pxin’d. 
My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which the earth is fill’d 
—lhere is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 
Tt does net feel for man ; the natural bons 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 
That falls asundec at the touch of fire.” 
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Could but the philanthropist who has bemoaned in 


_ private this scourge to nations, but arrest its 


5 
what a source of ecsta¢y must it prove to him! but 
conscious of his weakness. his exertions are palsied, 


and his feeble voice is hushed. He sees on every sidc~ 


and in every country men who reduce warfare to a sci- 
ence, who make the destruction of their fellow crea- 
tures a source of wealth and celebrity. Hope itself is 
nearly banished from his breast, and he sickens at the 
cheerless prospect. 

Infatuated Man, pause and reflect ! Sooner or later 
there will come an awful day of retribution, when the 
blood of your neighbour will be required at your hand. 
Ye unprincipled and unrelenting rulers of the land, in 


whatever clime ye dwell and of whatever nation, that. 


day will be terrible to you. Check your career while 
ye may. Say to your ministers, Cease, and while you 
plant theOlive in the regions you have desolated, water 
it with your repentant tears. Thus will you obtain 
that true glory which wiil refiect lustre upon your 
memories, and the curses of posterity will be convert- 
ed into benedictions. 
SACERDOS. 


QMruespore. 


A barber, shaving a thin-faced man, put his 
finger into his mouth, to push out the hollow 
of his cheek, and happening tomake a slip, cut 
through the poor fellow’s face. “ Oh curse your 
lantern jaws,” cries the barber, “ I’ve'spoilt my 
finger.” 
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A poor fellow, in Scotland, creeping through 
the hedge ofan orchard, with an intention to 
rob it, was seen by the owner, who called out 
to him, “Sawny! hoot mon, where are you 
gonging ?”-—“t Bock again,” says Sawney. 


Dean Swift once dining with the mayor of 
Dublin, was served with part: of a duck, and 
asking for apple-sauce, was told by the mayor, 
there was none; upon which he cut an apple- 
pye, and puta spoonful of apples. on his plate. 
This surprisedthe mayor, who told him he 


- hever knewa man eat duck more like a goose 


in his life. 

A lady of rank, proudly conscious of her dig- 
nity, one day descanting on the superiority of 
the nobility, remarked to a large company of 
visitors, that the three classes of the commu- 
nity, nobility, gentry, and commonalty, might 
very well be compared to the tea-drinking 
utensils, china, delfh, and crockery. A few 
minutes elapsed, when one of the company ex- 
pressed a wish to see the lady’s little girl, who 
was in the nursery.- John, the footman, was 
despatched with orders to the nursery-maid, to 
whom he called out from the bottom of the 
stairs, in an audible voice, “ Hollo, Crockery, 
bring down little China.” 


The three professions have their greates! 
encouragement from the operation of fear. A 
man feare the devil, and frequently bribes the 
pricst ; he fears death, and therefore fees the 
physician ; and /caring the loss of his property; 
gives one half to the lawyer to preserve the 
other half, and this last project usually ends 10 
the loss of all! 
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